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ABSTRACT 

This report presents an analysis of the data 
developed from a survey involving case studies of lO public colleges 
and universities with good records for graduating African Americans, 
Hispanics, or American Indians* The survey identified 36 state and 68 
institutional practices associated with high, or improved, equity 
outcomes during the 1980s. Ten states and all of the 142 public, 
four-year institutions within their boundaries responded to the 
survey, providing information about the intensity and duration of 
these practices between 1980 and 1988. States and institutions also 
provided participation and graduation rates for the racial and ethnic 
groups they served. Among the study's findings concerning developing 
conditions between 1980-89 were the following: (1) about 20% of the 
predominantly Anglo institutions improved both enrollment and 
graduation equity outcomes between 1980 and 1988; (2) another 20% of 
the predominantly Anglo institutions improved enrollment equity, but 
lost ground on graduation equity; (3) about 30% of the institutions 
lost ground both in enrollment and graduation equity; (4) state 
efforts to improve access and undergraduate education had positive 
effects; (5) state policies improving transfer opportunities also had 
a strong positive effect; and (6) state actions were seen as 
primarily influencing graduation equity for African Americans and 
enrollment equity for Hispanics. Contains 5 references. (GLR) 
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Executive Summary 



The Study 

Case studies of 10 public colleges and 
universities with good records for graduating 
African Americans, Hi^>anics or American 
Indians were used to develop a survey 
containing 36 state and 68 institutional 
practices associated with high or improved 
equity outcomes during tte 1980s. Toi states 
and all of the 142 public, four-year institutions 
within tt^ir boundaries responded to the survey 
providing information about the iittensity and 
duration of tit^se practices between 1980 and 
1988. States and institutions also provided 
participation and graduation rates for the racial 
and ethnic groups they served. This report is 
based on an analysis of the data from the case 
studies and the survey. 



The Participants 

The case study institutions included: Brooklyn 
College, California State University — 
Dominguez Hills, Florida IiUemational 
University, Florida State University, Memphis 
State University, Temple University, University 
of California — Los Angeles, University of 
New Mexico — Main, University of Texas at 
El Paso, and Wayne State University. The 10 
states participating in the survey were: 
California, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 



The Results 

Widely reported declines in minority 
participation and graduation rates during the 
1980s conceal significant variations across 
states and among institutions. Equity scores 
were calculated for the minority participation 
and graduation rates of tte public, four-year 
institutions of these 10 states for 1980-88 using 
a scale of 1-100, where 100 represented 
proportional participation or comparable 



graduation. Six distinctive equity score 
patterns resulted: 

1. Historically or pr^ominantly minority 
institutions and slightly more than 10% 
of the predominantly Anglo institutions 
achieved essentially fair outcomes 
(proportional participation and 
comparable grar^.uation) by 1988. 
Institutions were far more likely to 
report fair outcomes for Hispanics than 
for African Americans. 

2. About 20% of the predominantly 
Anglo institutions improved both 
enrollment and graduation equity 
outcomes between 1980 and 1988. 

3. Another 20% of the predominantly 
Anglo institutions improved enrollment 
equity, Ixit lost ground on graduation 
equity. 

4. About 15% of ihc predominantly 
Anglo institutions improved graduation 
equity while e>q>eriencing losses in 
enrollment equity. This pattern was far 
more common for African Americans 
than for Hispanics. 

5. About 30% of the institutions lost 
ground on both enrollment and 
graduation equity between 1980 and 
1988. This pattern was also far more 
common for African Americans than 
for Hispanics. 

6. SlighUy more than 15% of the 
predominantly Anglo institutions were 
at less than 60% of proportional 
enrollment and comparable graduation 
in 1988. Again, this condition was far 
more common for African Americans 
than for Hispanics. 

DiffereiKCS in institutional practices explained 
much of why some institutions got better 
results than others. Colleges and universities 
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recording gains in participmicm and graduation 
rates for African Americans and His^)anic^ 
between 1980 ami 1988 repoited hi|^r levels 
of ^Iministmive commitmoit, greater use of 
strategic {banning, more careful att^^tion to 
institutional CHitcomes for minorities and 
greater oni^asis csi ^aff diversity than those 
that experienced lo^es. Successful institutions 
also reported more extmsive and more 
systematic use of strategies to: 

L Reduce barriers to miiK)rity 
participation. 

2. Help students thieve high 
expectations. 

3. Make learning environments more 
responsive to cultural diversity. 

Differences in state policy environments played 
an important role in shaping institutional 
outcomes. State actions primarily influence 
graduation equity for African Americans and 
enrollment equity among Hispanics. 

L State efforts to improve access ami 

^^ndergr^uate education had a positive 
^-ffect on airoUment equity for both 
Hispanics and African Americans. 
These efforts also contributed to 
improved graduation equity for African 
Americans. 

2. Defining minority participation and 
graduation as a priority ami using 
planning to set goals and evaluate 
outcomes occurred most frequently in 
states where institutions were less 
involved in open admissions, outreach 
to the public schools and minority 
stud^it recmitmem; all practices 
associated with improved enrollm^t 
equity or graduation equity for African 
Americans. Vx use of priorities and 
planning had a positive impact on 
enrollment equity for Hispanics. 

3. State policies improving transfer 
opportunities had a strong positive 



impact m graduation equity both for 
Hispanics aiKi for African Americans. 
Among institutions serving African 
Americans, an onf^asis on transfer 
also encouraged outreach to the public 

SdKX)lS. 

4. State quality initiatives, such as a 
required high school (x>urse of study 
for rollege admissicm ami rising junior 
exams, reduced graduaticm equity for 
African Americans ami ^uoUment 
equity for Hi^>anics. However, these 
initiatives also motivated cam{His 
administrators to engage in strategic 
planning and to use information about 
African American participation and 
achievraicnt, strategies that contributed 
to improved enrollment and graduation 
equity. 

5. State financial aid policies produced 
negative consequences for both 
Hispanic^ and African Americans. In 
the case of Hispanics, the policies 
discouraged institutional strategies that 
had a positive effect on both 
enroUmoit and graduation equity. 
Institutions serving African Americans 
were encouraged to follow practices 
negatively associated with graduation 
equity. 

During the 198(^, most institutions continued 
to devote more time and resources to r^ruiting 
students than to loping those already nuDlled 
graduate. The most (X)mmonly report^ 
institutional ^tegies for improving minority 
participation ai¥l gr^uation rates required 
little, if any, faculty involvement Faculty 
were extensively involved in helping to 
improve student achievement only in the more 
multicultural and historically minority 
institutions. 

Thcrt were re> '^silver bullets'' among the 
practices that contritnited to institutional gains 
m minority participation and graduation rates. 
Unfair outcomes are the prodiKrt of practices 
pursued consistently over long periods of time. 
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The evidence from this study suggests that 
achieving fair Mitonnes will require 
compensatory {vactices pursued with similar 
c(H3Sistency over considerable time. 

The outcomes ^dUeved by scMne of tte puMic 
institutions within this 10-state study, as well 
as tile way that t^iministrative commitment ami 



strategic {banning of^ the ittgative 
consequeiKes of state quality ii^tiatives, 
(temanstrated clearly thk diver^ty and quality 
need not be pursued as mutually exclusive 
objectives. Givoi a »i{^x»tive state climate, 
instituticms can attain bcMth tlutHigh committed 
leader^p aixi systmatic interventions. 
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Introduction 



The hope thai imfrovcd access to higher 
education would lead to fairer witccMncs for 
groups underrepiescnted because of ecowrnic 
circumstances and (^vious discrimination has 
received little encouragement during the f>ast 
dcc^c. African Americans, several Hispanic 
groups and American Indians have eitt^r lost 
ground or lecoided little progress in 
participation and gr^uation rates. By the year 
2020, Anglo children will represent one of 
every two students in tte jHiblic schools^ In 
1988 more than eight of every 10 students in 
higher education were Anglo. Participation 
rates were lower for African Americans in 
1988 than in 1978, Fbr Hispanics, the rates 
improved slightly over the 10-year period, tnit 
remained well below the participation rates for 
Anglos.^ 

Between now and 2020, historically Anglo 
colleges and universities must eiuoll and 
graduate a more diverse student pc^nilation or 
s^dle :he nation with an under-educated 
workforce in a society stratified along ethnic 
and racial lines. For the United States to 
remain a prcxiuctive and democratic nation in 
tl^ 21st century, colleges and universities, in 
cooperation with state and federal govemmcnts, 
must reverse the equity trends of the past 
decade. 

This report draws upon a collaborative five- 
year study of the practices and outcomes of 
public four-year colleges and universities in 13 
states to provide state and institutional leadens 
with information about the practices and 
policies that distinguished colleges and 
universities with high or improved equity 
outcomes during the pa^ decade from those 
wl^re participation and graduation rates 
declined or remained low. The experiences of 
10 states and their public systems of higher 
education are used to assess the remaining 
impediments to fair college outcomes and to 
suggest promising strategies for the decade 
ahead. 



Learning from Successful Experience 

Beginning in 1985, 10 public, historically 
white colleges and universities with established 
records for awarding b^kxalaureate degrees to 
African Americans, Hi^>anics or Native 
Americans (xx)perated in a three-year effort to 
explain success in an endeavor where failure 
had been the rule.' Each institution and its 
state setting was carefully ^died to identify 
the approaches used to improve the 
participation and graduation rates for 
undeneprcsented populations. 

Tl^ study produced eight testable propositions 
about the actions required from state 
govemmerUs am! colleges and universities to 
produce fairer outcOTies: 

1. Policy decisions of the 1960s 

encouraged colleges and universities 
to choose between diversity and 
quality. Achieving fair outcomes will 
require all institutions to pursue 
both. 

Access institutions emphasized erm)llment 
growth over iraditi(Hial criteria for academic 
achievement Selective institutions pursued 
resource- arKl reputation-dependent versions of 
quality without evidencing much concern for 
the impact on student diversity. African 
American, Hispanic and American Indian 
students wIk) were disproportionately poor and 
the first in their families to attend college were 
concentrated in tlw access institutions from 
which tlK^y transferred and graduated at rates 
well below the Anglo population. To reverse 
the unsatisfactory equity trends of tl^ 1980s, 
selective institutions must reform their teaching 
and learning practices to help a more diverse 
student population meet high standards across 
the entire range of ^ademic offerings. And 
open-access institutions must encourage and 
help more African American, Hispanic and 
American Indian students achieve traditional 
learning outcomes. 



2« Fair outcomes for public systems of 
higher education should defined 
as pro|xirtionaI represratation and 
comparable graduation for all racial 
and ethnic groups. State and 
institutional progress toward these 
goals can be estimated using data 
collected by the National Cent^ for 
Educational S^jitistics* 

An institution's success in enmlling an 
ap(»x>pnately diverse student population can be 
estimated by comparing tt^ racial and ethnic 
composition of tl^ undei^graduate students it 
enrolls with the composition of the population 
of the rcgion or state from which those 
students come. Success in graduating an 
appropriately diverse student population can be 
estimated by comparing tt^ racial and ethnic 
composition of a graduating class with the 
composition of the undergraduate studonts from 
which tt^ graduates came. Race and etlinicity 
cease to be detcmiinants of higher education 
opportunities when tl^ canposition of tlK; 
students enrolling in and graduating from 
higher education institutions within a state 
reflects its demogr^hics. 

3. Institutions move sequentially 
through a three-stage process in 
adapting to student diversity. In the 
first, barriers to participation are 
reduced^ leading to higher attrition 
rates for new student populations. 

Institutions improve participation rates through 
student recruitment, helping students qualify 
for financial aid, adequate fmancial aid, serving 
employed adults ami providing open 
admissions. Wten barriers are reduced, some 
of the students who enter have preparations 
different from the populations an institution has 
traditionally served. If suj^rt services and the 
learning environment remain unchanged, a 
more diverse student population will 
experience high levels of attrition. Graduation 
rates, in particular, decline precipitously if 
academic standards are maintained. 



4. In the second stage^ institutions 
develop strategic interventions that 
improve stuiknt retention by helping 
new student populations cope with 
teaching and learning environments 
that assume a level of preparation 
they do not have* Completion rates 
remain tow in the absence of faculty 
comnutment to translating retention 
into graduation. 

To reduce attrition rates, instituticwis help new 
student populations achieve through outreach to 
the public sc1kx)1s, heli^ng students make the 
transiticHi from high school to college, and 
improving the academic and social climate of 
the campus for student achievement. Strategies 
that help new students adjust to prevailing 
institutional (M^actices improve retention rates. 
They do not have a similar impact (m 
graduation rates unless an institution is willing 
to change some of its teaching and learning 
practices in addition to trying to change 
iK)ntraditionally prepared African American, 
Hispanic and American Indian students. 

5. In the third stage^ faculty become 
involved in helping more diversely 
prepared students achieve academic 
success in all rn^ors. Improven^nts 
in undergraduate education benefit 
all students, but have their most 
significant impact on underrepre- 
sented populations who tend 
disproportionately to have the least 
comprehensive preparations. 

Helping a more diverse student population 
graduate without reducing academic standards 
requires improvements in the teaching and 
teaming process . First-gereration college 
students need more t^lp in learning than the 
expericTiced sons and daughters of college 
educated parmts. The strategies for improving 
achievment include academic support, student 
assessment and developmental assistance and 
cultural diversity in the educational program. 
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6. Institutional lead^s guide the 
adaptation process to ensure 
systematic attrition to 
compreliensive strategies for 
reducing l>arriers helping students 
achieve and invcdving faculty in 
in^}rovenients to the learning 
environment 

Achieving both diversity 2nd quality itquincis a 
systematic combination of barrier reducticxi, 
student help and learning refomi. Leaders 
guide tl^ir institutions to impioved 
paiticipation and graduation rates through 
administrative ccmmitment^ strategic planning 
and coonlinatiav infomiation and 
communication, staff divcisity and faculty 
incentives and support 

7* State leaders create policy 

environments that support or impede 
institutional efforts to improve 
equity. 

Public institutions face conflicting demands 
and scarce resources* Tl^y make the most 
progress towan) fair outcomes when they 
receive clear signals from tl^ir state policy 
environments through such actions as assigned 
priorities and use of the planning process, 
quality initiatives mi outcome reporting, 
efforts to improve access and under^graduate 
education, tl^ removal of transfer barriers and 
fmancial aid. 



& The federal govern nwnt defines 
national priorities and supports 
efforts to attain them in ways that 
enhance and acknowledge the 
paramount state responsibility for 
achieving fair outoon^ 

There is a compelling national, as well as state 
policy interest in achieving fair outcomes. The 
federal government cxHitrilHites to a positive 
policy environment by supporting state efforts 
to achieve prqponional neprcsentation aiKi 
comparable gradu^cxi across racial aiKl ethnic 
groups financially and politically. Historically* 
the federal govemm^t has mack; its most 
important cx)ntributions through ^x^epting a 
primary role in lemoving economic barriers* 
suj^rting jKograms to increase the racial and 
ethnic diversity of tte pools from which 
faculty aie recruited, by providing risk capital 
for research aiul develc^cnt^ and by 
collecting and reporting data that tracks 
progress across states and for the nation as a 
wlwle. 

Figure 1 models the influence of state actions 
and institutional management on the three 
stages of institutional adaptation to student 
diversity. Institutions develop cultures that 
foster tl^ concunent pursuit of studoit 
diversity and student achievement when their 
leaders design systematic interventions to 
reduce bamers, help students meet institutional 
expectations and improve learning 
environments. A balanced emphasis on quality 
and diversity cnablcsi instiUitions to progress 
toward fair outccKncs. 
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A Model of Institutional Adaptation to Student Diversity"*" 
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Special Programs 
Faculty Preparation 
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State Policy 
Environment 



Priorities & Planning 
Quality Initiatives & 

Outcome Reporting 
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Education 
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Barriers 
Financial Aid 
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Mission 



Selectivity 
Tcaching/Reseaa-h 

Emphasis 
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Achievement 
and Diversity Conflict 

Selective institutions emphasize 
achievement at the expense of 
diversity. Non-selective 
institutions emphasize diversity 
at the expense of achievement. 
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Staff Diversity 
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Achievement 
Accommodates Diversity 

Both selective and non-selective 
institutions manage culture to 
give balanced attention to 
achievement and diversity. 
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Student RecmiUDcnt 
Helping Students Qualify 

for Financial Aid 
Adequate Financial Aid 
Serving Employed Adults 
Providing Open 

Admissions 
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Stage 2, 
Helping Students 
Achieve 



Outirach to the Public 
Schools 

Transition fa^m High 
School to College 

Academic & Social Climate 



Stage 3. 
Improving Learning 
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Academic Support 

Student Assessment & 
Developmental 
Assistance 

Cultural Diversity in the 
Educational Program 



Proportional 
Enrollment 



Comparable 
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* Student diversity has three major dimensions: ( 1 ) preparauon, (2) opportunity orientation and (3) mode of college-going. 
African Americans, Hispanics and Amencan Indians share Lh:se dimensions with other groups, but are distributed differenily 
as a function of historic discrimination and socio-economic status. Note: Model modified January 4, 1991. 
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Testing the Modd 

Ten states (California, Florida, Illinois, 
Mass^husetts, New Jersey, Ohio, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Teni^ssee and Texas) 
selected to maximize diversity in size, 
geogia{^c region and racial/ethnic populations 
paiticipated in a two-year study to test the 
propositions summarized by the model. Within 
these states, surveys were o^npleted by state 
coordinating and governing boards, system 
boards and all 142 of the pniblic four-year 
colleges and universities. 

The survey, developed in collaboration with 
participating states, collected information about 
the strategies institutions used to improve 
participation and graduation rates for 
underrepresented populations during the past 
decade and the outcomes they dbtaimd,* Ihe 
surveys asked institutions to report on the 
duration and intensity of 68 differem practices 
previously identified in tl^ 10 case studies as 
contributing to high or improved participation 
and graduation rates for African American, 
Hispanic aiKl American Indian students. 
Coordinating and governing boards provided 
infonnation about tl^ intensity and duration of 
36 state policies or practices identified with 
policy environments that encouraged 
institutions to make the pursuit of fair 
outcomes (proportional representation and 
comparable graduation) a high priority/ 

Enrollment equity scores estimating how 
closely each institution approached proportional 
representation for each racial/ethnic group 
served in 1980 and 1988 were calculated as the 
ratio of the group's proportional enrollment 
among undergraduates in a specific year to 
their proportional representation in tl^ 
pofHiIation of tl^ state for the same year 
(service area demographics were used for 
institutions enrolling more than 50% of t^ir 
uiKiergraduates from a single standard 
metropolitan statistical area [SMA], specific 
county or other defmed in-state service area). 

Gradu^on equity scores estimating how 
closely each institution approached comparable 



graduation for each racial/ethnic group were 
calculated as die ratio between proportional 
representation among graduates in a given year 
and pn^rtional representation among 
undergraduates enrolted four years eariier. 
Data on the composition of uiKtergraduate 
enrollments ami baccalaureate graduates were 
obtained from the National Caiter for 
Educational Statistics (NCES), Higher 
Education Gei^ral Infonnation Survey 
(HEGIS) and verified by each institution or 
from t!^ survey which collected Information 
for 1988 in a comparable fonnat. 

Least-squares multiple regression was used in 
two different ways to estimate the relationships 
betweesi equity scores and the intensity and 
duration of ti^ 68 institutional practices and 36 
state i»:actices identified in the survey. A 
conservative estimate was obtained by entering 
1980 scores as the initial predictor of 1988 
outcomes. A less c«iservative estimate used 
the difference between 1980 and 1988 
outwmcs as the dependeiu variable. The 
practices with the strongest positive zero-order 
correlations in each set of equations have been 
reportol as examples of more successful 
strategies. To limit the effect of small numbers 
on the outcome measures, analyses for each 
racial/ethnic group excluded institutions with 
less than 1% proportional enrollment for that 
group in 1988. 

Exploratory and confirmatory factor analysis 
were used to reduce the 68 institutional 
practices to a more manageable 16 clusters. 
While these clusters differed modestly in 
composition from the way practices were 
organized in the original conceptual model, 
their overall stmcture was remarkably similar. 
The 36 state practices were similariy reduced 
to five clusters through analyzing item 
inlercorrelalions (the number of states was 
insufficient to permit tlx: use of factor 
analysis). Path analysis was then used to test 
the value of the conceptual model in explaining 
differeiKes in equity outcomes among 
institutions as a function of state actions, 
management strategies and stage interventioas. 
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After intnxlucing the 10 states that tcx>k part in 
the test of tl^ model aiKl summarizing tl^ 
outcomes for their public institutions of higlwr 
education during tf^ past decade^ the rcpoit 
discusses the strategies that differoitiated more 
from less successful institutions, beginning 
with reduced barriers and following with 
strategies that l^lped students meet hi^ 
academic standards ami those used to reform 
learning environments. Finally, the report 
identities the actic^ through which the more 
successful states provided a policy environment 
that encouraged ^ir institutions to focus on 
improving equity outcomes. Because results 
suggest important differences as well as 
similarities, tl^ analysis is reported separately 
for African Americans and for Hispanics. 

The number of states and institutions where 
American Indians represented a significant part 



of the student peculation was too small to 
suf^rt the analy»s accomplished for African 
Americans and Hispanics. 

Profite of Partidpsting States 

The 10 states collaborating in the test of the 
propositions were home to 42% of tl^ nation *s 
1985 population Together they erirolled 39% 
of all American IxKlian college students, 42% 
of all African Americans, and 72% of all 
Hispanics. Information on the demographics 
of the 10 states appears in Table 1. Table 2 
reports participation rates for African 
Americans and Hispanics for 1980, 1984 and 
1988 in the form of airollment equity scores. 



j TABLE I 

Profile of States Collaborating in the Study 


State 


State 
Population 
X 1,000 


Percent 
African 
American 


Percenl 
Hispanic 


Number of 
Four-year 

Public 
Institutions 


California 


26,365 


7.9 


22.3 


27 


Rorida 


11.366 


13.8 


9.7 


9 


Illinois 


11,535 


15.4 


6.5 


12 


Massachusetts 


5,822 


4.4 


2.7 


11 


New Jersey 


7,562 


13.6 


7.6 


12 


New Mexico 


1,450 


2.0 


38.0 


6 


Ohio 


10,744 


10.6 


1.0 


12 


South Carolina 


3,347 


30.3 


0.6 


12 


Tennessee 


4,762 


16.1 


0.4 


9 


Texas 


16,370 


11.7 


22.5 


32 


10-State Total 


99.323 


12.6 


11.1 


142 



Stiurce of DttU: U.S. Df partmcnt of Comnicrcc. Burc^ of the Crniuft. 1985 PopuiMfon Ertimatci 
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TABLE 2 

Aggregate EnrDllmeiU Equity by State 
Four-year Public Institutions 
1980-88 



1 State 


African Americans 
1980 1984 1988 


Hispanics 1 
1980 1984 1988 1 


1 California 


85 


76 


73 


44 


42 


46 1 


1 Florida 


77 


51 


100 


65 


81 


98 


1 Illinois 


83 


83 


68 


42 


51 


52 


Massachusetts 


74 


82 


63 


57 


65 




57 


New Jersey 


87 


75 


78 


82 


100 


100 


New Mexico 


75 


94 


99 


62 


89 


70 


Ohio 


85 


71 


69 


100 


100 


76 


South Carolina 


52 


51 


59 


34 


100 


93 


Tennessee 


85 


73 


87 


37 


68 


100 


1 ^^^^ 


74 


60 


74 


53 


56 


60 



fncvif thai enroliincnl it proportioiud to irprrscntation in tbt stftte'i pofwlAliofL 

Data for 1980 may noc be fiiHy comp&iBi^c to data for in »omc ftates because of changes tn student i&fomi^kn systems and irpofting 
practices. 



In 1988, African Americans in tl^ eight states 
wterc they constituted 5% or more of the 1985 
population were enrolled at approximately 76% 
of tfieir representation. Hispanics in the six 
states whem they were present in similar 
numbers were mrolled at 71% of their 
representation. TI^ stat^ exhibited 
considerable variation. Tlwse with small 
minority populations (New Mexico for African 
Americans; South Carolina and Taui^ssee for 
Hispanics) recorded some of tte highest equity 
scores. Some of the states where historically 
black institutions (Florida and Tennessee) 
enrolled a large proportion of African 
Americans also had high scores. 

Seven of the 10 states reported lower 
enrollment equity scores for African Americans 



in 1984 than in 1980. By 1988, five of the 
seven had reversed the downward trend. 
Nevertheless, six of the 10 states had lower 
enrollment equity scores for African Americans 
in 1988 than in 1980. The trends for 
Hispanics were more favorable, with nine of 
tl^ 10 states either maintaining enrollment 
equity levels or showing improvement between 
1980 and 1988. 

Table 3 provides comparable information on 
graduation equity scores. Graduation equity 
scores were calculated as the ratio between 
proportional representation among 
undergraduates in a given year and 
proportional representation among graduates 
four years later. In 1988 in tte six states with 
significant Hispanic populations, they were 




TABLE 3 

Aggregate Graduation Equity by State 
Four-year Public Institutions 
1980-88 



1 State 


African Americans 
1980 1984 1988 


Hispanics | 
1980 1984 1988 


California 


65 


60 


61 


87 


79 


82 


Florida 


70 


63 


69 


100 


100 


100 


Illinois 


62 


55 


62 


95 


82 


89 


Massachusetts 


94 


44 


77 


100 


79 


100 


New Jersey 


80 


69 


67 


85 


86 


77 


New Mexico 


72 


68 


68 


84 


82 


93 


Ohio 


53 


41 


59 


100 


100 


87 


South Carolina 


94 


89 


84 


100 


100 


100 


Tennessee 


84 


69 


45 


100 


100 


100 


Texas 


59 


59 


63 


92 


82 


79 



Value of 100 means that gnuhulion cUsiei ^' . propoftional to represoU^km among undef^graduate student foof yean cailier. 



almost 87% as well represented among 
baccalaureate graduates as they had been 
among undergr^uates in 1984. For African 
Americans, the comparaUe figure was less than 
64%. Graduation ^uity scores estimate 
progression rates through the higher education 
system in relation to the rates for all students. 

Hispanics graduate at higher rates than African 
Americans in every one of the study states. 
No state has a graduation equity score of less 
than 77 for Hispanics, while the scores ranged 
down to 45 for African Americans. Four of 
ttw states (mostly those with small populations) 
have achieved ccnnparable graduation rates for 
Hispanics. Noi^ has record^ similar success 
with African Americans. Comparisons across 
states should be made with extreme cautioa 
Florida's high gr^uation equity score for 
Hispanics has more to do with the 
characteristics of tl^ Cuban American 
population who reside there than with state or 
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institutional policies as evidenced by the less 
impressive results Florida achieved for African 
Americans. South Carolina's high graduation 
equity score for African Americans must be 
considered in relation to its low score for 
enrollment equity. 

Table 4 summarizes the outcomes for public 
institutions in the 10 states between 1980 and 
1988. Approximately a third of the institutions 
reported increases in the proportions of African 
Americans and Hispanics mrolled, A slightly 
larger number reported progress toward 
comparable graduaticm rates. A smaller 
number of colleges and universities reported 
increases both in proportional enroUments and 
graduation rates with institutions about twice as 
likely to report this condition for Hispanics as 
for African Americans. 
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TABLE 4 

Changes in Enrollment and Graduation Equity Outcomes 
Four-year Public Institutions in 10 States 
1980-88 



1 Outccmies 


African Americans 


Hispanics 


1 Improved Enrollment 
1 Equity Sccxes 


31% 


34% 


1 Im(m)ved Graduation 
1 Equity Scores 


36% 


37% 1 


1 Increa^ &irollment and Graduation 
1 Equity Scores 


13% 


25% 1 




n=133 


n=115 



In^totknt inrfaKUMi fioraUcd 1% or mofe of die popdatioa for mhkh they m oonstad m I9i4 or !9S8« 



Incneas^ in pivpoitional ouDllments am} 
c(m 'uable graduaticm rates tdl only pait of 
the story. Some instituti(His (mostly 
historically minority or hi^y multicultural) 
rccoided hi^ ouollmem or gr^uaticm equity 
scores or both in 1980 and in 1988. Table 5 
r^its the distribution of in^tuticms fl^ had 
emoUm^ or graduation equity scoies of 80 or 
above in 1988. Tteie is scmie oveil^ between 
institutions that adiieved hi^ scores and those 
that reported impiuvemeiUs. 

About a fouith of the institutions had high 
equity enrollment scores for African Americans 
in 1988. Tte number for Hispanics was 
similar. Almost a third repoited high 
graduation equity scores for African 
Americans; for Hispanics, tt^ {MOporticHi was 
more flian tiiree-fburths. Ten pett^ reported 
high enrollm^ ami high graduation scores for 
African Americans, while 22% reconled ti^se 
results for Hispanics, 

The information summarized in Table 5 
suggests that iminoving equity outcomes for 
His{»nics involves getting tl^ into a>Uege 
more tiian im{m)ving the ^:hievement rates of 
ttK>se already emoUed. Improving equity 
outcomes for African Americans involves 



getting them into college, hut the more 
impc^tant challenge involves helping those who 
are already tl^re to gr^uate. 

TaUe 6 ccmibines data from the previous two 
taUes to rqx)it institutions th^ eitiier improved 
enrollmott or gruluation outcomes between 
1980 and 1988 or reported high outcomes in 
1988. About half of the institutions reported 
this combination for African Americans, either 
for ouollment or for gn^luaticHi equity. 
However, only a fwirth raited tte 
combination for both graduation and 
enrollmoiL Seven of ti^ institutions importing 
this ccHnbination were historically or 
pr^minantiy African American, but tte 
r^aining 26 were historically axKl 
pr^ominantiy Anglo. 

Tti^ results for Hi^)anics reveal ? very 
different picture with more than tluee-fourtiis 
of tl^ institutions reporting eitter high or 
improved enrollment or gr^uation equity 
scor^, and neady two-thirds reporting tx^ 
These differences suf^rt ti^ conunents of 
public policy officials in states like Texas who 
during tte ii idy were more of^imistic about 
adiieving fair cuta)mes for Hispanics than for 
African Americans. 
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TABLES 

Enrollment and Graduation Equity Outcomes 
Four-year Public Institutions in 10 States 
1988 


C)ut(X>mes 


African Americans 


Hispanic^ 


High EniDllmem Equity 


26% 


25% 


Hig}i Graduation Equity 


32% 


77% 


1 High Enrollment and Graduation 
1 Equity Scores 


10% 


22% 




n=133 


n=115 





TABLE 6 




High or Improved &iit>llment and Graduation Equity Outcomes 
Four-year Public Institutions in 10 States 
1980-88 


1 Outcomes 


African Americans 


Hispanics 


1 High or Improved Enrollment 
1 Equity Scores 


48% 


76% 


High or Im{»OYed Graduation 
Equity Scores 


49% 


83% 1 


High or Improved Enrollment Equity 
and Higli or Improved Gr^uation 
Equity Scores 


26% 


64% j 




n=133 


n=115 1 



"High" meaiu thit the inslitutkxi** equity toort t« 80 or greater 



Issfibttkni inrlniied earoUed 1% or toon of ti» popidAtios fof whkfa they air oomlat n 



to 
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Practices that Predict Fair Outcomes 



Not all institutkHis contribute to the declii^s 
in pardcipaticm and graiuation rates so widely 
rqx)rted for African Americans md some 
Hispanic gcmsps during the l9SOs. Some 
institutions, iiKluding a significant mimber of 
historically and {Hiedominantly Anglo colleges 
and universities, actually were getting 
substantially better results in 1988 than they 
were in 1980. What facU)i^ explain the 
differences? 

Institutions that recorded better results m^e 
wider md more systmatic use of the strategies 
summarized in Figiue 1. The results of tl^ 
study confirmed the power of state and 
institutional leaders to alter practices that 
explaii^ an important part of the differences 
in participation aiKl graduation rates for 
African Americans ami Hi^ianics in 1988 as 
well as the dianges in these outccnnes between 
1980 and 1988. It was insuffici^ to provide 
some of the {nactices for some of ihc students 
some of tl^ time. In the more successful 
institutions, appropriate combinations of 
strategies from all three ^ges received 
sustaii^ attention over time. The influence of 
any single intervention was invariably modest. 

Between 1980 and 1988, more successfiil 
institutions used the following strategies to 
reduce barriers to participation: 

L Adopted alternative admissions 

programs that included strategies for 
helping iK^ntraditional admitted 
overcome differences in preparation. 

2. Expanded recniitment efforts to 

consider such iK)ntraditional sources of 
underrepresented studems as ti^ 
personnel and training offices of 
employers. Provided course patterns 
that facilitated degree achievement by 
employed adults with family 
responsibilities. 



3. Emphasized merit as well as need in 
awarding financial assistance to 
underrepresented student groups. 

4. Helped first-generation college students 
and ttieir families cope with the 
procedures and forms for requesting 
financial assistance. 

The following strategies were used to help 
students cope with expectations for which they 
were not folly prepared: 

5. EiKOur^ed academic and professional 
divisions to adojH comprehensive 
programs for identifying promising 
junior high ami high school students, 
strcngth^iing acadonic preparation 
before matriculation, helping in the 
trui^tic^ to college* am! supporting 
academic mrhievemenL 

6. Provided first-ger^ration college 
studoits from underrepresented 
populations with special orientation and 
other transition experiences, including 
class sct^uling to encourage 
networking and mutual assistance. 

7. Assigned moitors to first-time college 
students and provided intrusive 
academic advising. 



8. Worked to improve the campus climate 
for student diversity through 
publications, organizations, and 
activities that portrayed cultural 
differences as a strength, 

9. Used residence hail assignments as a 
recruitment and retention strategy for 
underrepresented student populations. 



The following strategies were used to imixDvc 
learning environments for a more diverse 
student population: 

10. Ass^sed the acadontc competencies of 
entering studoits and- provided free 
tutoring and mamlatory instniction in 
basic skills to all who could not 
perfonn at levels required for success 
in regular college credit courses. 

1 1. Taught firsl-gsneration college students 
(ai^ others in need) how to learn 
through instruction in stiuly skills, iK>te 
taking aiKl {Reparation for tests. 

12. Helped iirst-generation college students 
make the transition from special 
programs to regular coursework 
through credit classes offered in 
alternative fomiats with smaller 
numbers and through maintaining 
tutoring support as Icmg as i^eded. 

13. Encouraged underrepresented student 
groups to pHirsue academic excelleiKe, 
as well as to attain minimum standards, 
through honors programs and paid 
internships with faculty members 
conducting researdi. 

Leaders in tl^ more successful institutions used 
the following management strategies to ensure 
that stage interventions were employed in 
systematic aiKl mutually reenforcing ways: 

14. Used strategic planning to establish and 
financially support proportional 
enrollment^ comparable graduation and 
staff diversity as top institutional 
priorities. Supplemented external funds 
with unrestricted institutional dollars. 

15. Employed senior administrators who 
reflected the diversity of student 
enrollments. 

16. Increased the number of tenure track 
and tenured African American and 
Hispanic faculty members. 



17. EMXHiraged all faculty members to 
accept responsibility for improving the 
learning environment thrcHigh 
incentives and profi^ional 
develqjmCTt activity. 

The following state practices were positively 
associated with improved institutional equity 
outcomes: 

18. Defined minority participation and 
achievment as important state 
priorities through public 
pronouiKements, policy documents and 
proposed legislation. 

19. Provi(kd funding for need-based 
student financial assistance, educational 
Of^itunity programs and basic skills 
instruction in four-year institutions. 

20. Develops a state plan for improving 
minority student participation and 
achievement aiKl ^aff diveisity. Hie 
plan iiK^luded a formal evaluation 
procedure for monitoring outcomes. 

21. Developed, monitored and evaluated 
articulation and collaboration policies 
that encouraged four-year institutions, 
community colleges and the K- 12 
sector to work together to promote 
student achievem^t and barrier-free 
movement among institutions. 

22. Kept track of institutional and state 
progress in achieving equity goals and 
reported results to the general public. 

There were interesting differences between 
institutions with high outcomes and those with 
improved outcomes. The group with high 
outcomes iiKluded historically minority 
colleges and universities, as well as the more 
multicultural Anglo institutions wifn sufficient 
numbers of African Americans and Hispanics 
to provide comfoitable climates for ^ademic 
achievement Institutions with high enrollment 
and graduation outcomes tended to concentrate 
on stage 1 or stage 3 interventions that 
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eiK^ouraged paiticipaticm or iinprovMl the 
learning environment for an students. 
Institutions with improved outcomes 
eiD{4ia$ized sudi stage 2 ^rategies as CHitreach, 
tiansitiGfi^ mentors aiKl camfms climate. 

States and institutions were deariy more 
successful in improving graduaticm rates during 
tl^ 1980s than they were in changing 
participation patterns. Most of the 1988 



differences in oirollmoit equity outcomes were 
attributaUe to sudi banier-reducing practices 
as financial aid and alternative ^imissions 
criteria, both of which were widely used before 
1980. In contrast, difiercxKes in graduation 
equity were more closely associated with such 
strategies as outreach and aca^temic support 
adqpted during tiiie 198Qs to combat high 
attriti«L 
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What Practices Made a Difference for African Americans? 



State and institutional prutices accounted for a 
third of the 1988 differences in instituticmal 
emoUment ^uity scores for African 
Americans, and about 20% of ^ differences 
in graduation equity scores. The institutional 
practices most strongly associated with high 
equity scores either for enrollment or 
graduation arc mailtcd in Tables 7-10 with an 
X foUowed by (1). 

A somewhat different cluster of pr^tices 
explained about a third of the improvement in 
eruDllmcnt equity scores and a similar 
proportion of the improvements in graduation 
equity scores bctwi^n 1980 and 1988. Tte 
institutional {»^ctice$ most strongly related to 
improvements in ^uity scor^ are marked in 
Tables 7-10 with an X followed by a (2). 

Institutions vvith high outcomes aj^roach 
proportional repres^tation and comparable 
graduation. Institutions with improved 
outcomes are tv^aded in the right direction but 
may still have been in 1988 far slK>rt of 
proportional enrollment and comparable 
graduation. The practices in the following 
tables have been grouped according to the 
stages of adaptation in the model. Within 
stages, the practices have been clustered 
according to the results of the factor analysis 
of institutional responses to the survey. 



Reducing Barriers to Participation 

Institutions with high outcomes in 1988 
concentrated recmiting ^tivities on high 
schools with high proportions of African 
American students and involved current 
students in r^ruiting activities. Such 
institutions also made certain prospective 
community college transfer students received 
good information and emphasized their interest 
in academic performance by awarding a 
proportional share of their merit scholarships to 



high-perforaiing African American students. 
Institutions with high outcomes were also 
likely to cmptfiasize adult enrollments. 
Admission to these institutions typically 
involved some combination of class rank and 
grade point average for a prescribed 
distritmtion of classes. 

Institutions that improved participation or 
graduation rates between 1980 and 1988 
waived admission standards, a practice 
associated with both improved participation 
and improved graduation rates- Like their high 
outcomes counterparts, schools with improved 
outcomes used current students in the 
recruiting process and recruited through tl^ 
personnel offices of employers. 

Table 7 reports the barrier-reducing strategies 
that were associated with high or improved 
outcomes for African Americans. 



Helping Students Meet High Expectations 

Strategies used by institutions with high 
outcomes in 1988 involved outreach through 
professional schools such as business and 
engineering, and an emphasis on cultural 
sensitivity and institutic^al climate. 

In mariced contrasts the strategies of institutions 
that improved graduation rates between 1980 
and 1988 focused on learning support^ 
priorities in residence hall assignments, 
mmtors and advising and improving campus 
climate through emphasizing the contributions 
of African Americans and their culture in 
institutional {xiblications. 

The combination of strategies reported in Tabic 
8 reflects ti^ multiple forms of assistance first- 
generation college students require to meet 
high institutional expectations. 



TABLE 7 1 

Strategies Used Between 1980 and 19S8 ! 
1 by More Successful Institutions to Reduce Bairiers i 

to Paiticipation for Africa American Studoits (AAS) | 


Strategy 


Related to Outcotnes for i 
EE GE 1 


1 Stud^t Recruitment 

■ Concoitrated recruitment on schools 
with high proporticHis of AAS 

■ Involved current students in rccniiting 

■ Provided CC transfers with accurate 
and timely advice 

H Waived undercraduate admiuion 
stamlanls frequently 




x(i) 1 




xcu) 




X(l) 


X(2) 


X(2) 


Financial Aid Resources 

■ Awarded a proportional share of merit 
scholarships to AAS 


X(l) 




Sming Employed Adults 

■ Recruited through personmi and 
tiaining offices of employers 




x(i;2) 


1 Providing Open Admissions 

1 ■ Required only CPA or class rank for 
1 prescribed distribution of courses 

■ Admission to institution is also 
admissitm to major of clK>ice 


X(i;2) 




X(2) 





EE — EfUX^Olniont E^ity: (1) High« (Z) loipfoved 
GE — GraduatioD Equity: (1) Hi^, (2) Improved 
CC — Community College 
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TABLE 8 




Strategies Used Between 1980 and 1988 
by More Successful Institutions to Help 
1 African American Students (AAS) Meet High Expectations 




Related to Outcmies for 


Strategy 




GE 


Outreach to the Public Schools 


~ 1 




1 ■ Uiicreu inscrucuon, AC^cmic savismg 
1 and summer enrichment throu^ a 
1 professional program 


X(l) 




Transition from High Sclu>oI to College 






B Advised first-time students into 
sp^iiic course sections for netwoiidng 
md mutual assistaiK^e 




X(2) 


■ Empliasized oiltural s^itivity in an 
orientation program 




X(l) 


■ AAS received priority in residence hall 
assignments 


X(2) 




Academic and Social Climate 






■ Provided intrusive academic ^vising 
and mentors for at least the first year 




X(2) 


■ Emi^asized contritnitions ami 
achievem^its of AAS in inaitutional 
publications 




X(l,2) j 


■ Celebrated cultural diversity through 
social and educational organizations 


X(l) 





EE — EnrcJinKnt Equity: (1) High, (2) Improved 
GH — GnKiuatioD Equity: (1) High, (2) Improved 
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Improving Le&rning Environments 

Institutions with high outcomes require that 
students demonstrate ^adonic skiUs 
proficieiKry by tl^ time they were juniors. 
They assisted studoits who lacked such skills 
through ac^^ic advising, tutoiing and 
instruction in basic skills. While recoiling 
academic skills proficiency as a prciequisite to 
junior status was positively associated with 
participation rates, the practice had a negative 
impact on graduation rates. 

Institutions with improved outcomes were more 
likely to require academic skills for entry level 
college credit courses and less likely to offer 
basic skills instmction, Tli^y did, however, 
teach study dolls, note taking and test 
preparation routinely to all students, a iHm:tice 
that was associated with imim)ved graduation 
equity. Interestingly, tl^ practice of requiring 
academic skills proficiency h entry level 
courses, while related to improved enrollment 
equity scores, was not similarly associated with 
graduation equity. 

Colleges and universities with high graduation 
and enrollment equity scores also emphasized 
cultural diversity in their educational programs 
both through offering African American 
students paid internships with faculty members 
conducting research and by requiring all 
students to complete a course on minority 
cultures. These practices were not 
characteristic of those with improved outcomes. 

The strategies used by both sets of institutions 
are summarized in Table 9- While the number 
of interventions reported suggest less attention 
to the academic environment than to barrier 
reduction and helping students achieve, the 
mean scores for learning environment strategies 
revealed fairiy intensive use by all institutions, 
limiting the number that distinguished the more 
from the less successful. 



Management Strategies that Influence 
Outcomes 

The most striking difference in management 
strategies l)etween institutions that reported 
hi^ outcomes in 1988 and those that reported 
improved outcomes was the point of impact. 
Without exception, the management strategies 
of institutions with high outcomes impacted 
graduation equity. Having African Americans 
in visible leadership positions was also 
positively related to enrollment equity. Just as 
consist^tly, the management strategies of 
institutions with improved outcomes impacted 
on enrollment equity. Only the joint 
appointment of faculty raemberj by ethnic 
research centers aixl acadonic departments also 
influenced graduation equity. Significantly, 
this strategy was most commonly used in 
research universities, also the most likely to 
report improved graduation equity scores 
between 1980 and 1988. 

Table 10, wWch reports the management 
strategies most commonly associated with high 
or improved outccmies in 1988, offers a 
number of insights. Administrative 
commitment was significantiy more common in 
institutions with high outcomes than in those 
with improved outcomes. Strategic planning 
was equally commcHi, but high outcome 
institutions were more likely to put their 
money where tiieir plarming led them, 
Institutions with improved outcomes were far 
rr ^ likely to select a single, usually minority 
at .nistrator, to coordinate all of their 
rccmitmcnt and retention efforts. 

Apart irom the joint appointment of faculty by 
ethnic research centers and academic 
departments, there was little evidence of 
management strategies that targeted faculty in 
either set of institutions in 1988. None of tlic 
survey strategics associated with faculty 
incentives and support distinguished successful 
institutions from their less successful 
counterparts. Nor was their much evidence of 
the consistCTt use of outcome data to monitor 
progress in achieving fair outcomes. 
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1 TABLE 9 

1 Strategies Used Between 1980 and 1988 

1 by Morc Successful Institutions to Improve 

1 Learning Eiiviionment^ for African American Students (AAS) 


1 Strategy 


Related to Outcomes for 1 
EE GE 1 


1 Acadeaik: Support 

■ Taught study skills, note taking aiKi 
t^t preparation to all as needed 




X(2) 


1 Studmt Assessment and Developmental 
i Assistance 

■ Requited stud^s^ in entiy classes to 
have needed academic skills 

i ■ Required academic skills prDficiency as 
a pierc^quisite to junior status 

■ Provided academic advising, tutoring 
and instiuction in basic skills 


X(2) 




X(l) 




X(l) 




Cultural Diversity in the EdtK!ational 
Program 

■ Offered AAS paid internships with 
faculty members conducting research 

B Required of all students, or^ course 
on sensitivity to miiK)rity cultures 




x(i) j 


X(l) 





££ — Earcfimcst E^piity: (!) Htgfi, (2) linpn»«d 
GE — Graduation Equity: (1) High, (2) ImpnTved 
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TABLE 10 




Management Strategies Used Between 19S0 and 1988 
in More Successful Institutions to Improve 
Outcomes for African American Students (AAS) 




Related to Outccsnes for 


1 Strategy 


EE 


GE 


1 Administrative Coimmtiiient 






1 ■ Recruiting and graduating more AAS 
1 was cme of thrce top priorities 


X(2) 


X(l) 


i ■ African Americans hold visible and 
1 inilu^tial leadership positions 


X(l) 


X(l) 


1 Strategic Planning and Coordination 






■ Required goals and action plans for 
hiring more African American staff 


X(2) 


X(l) 


■ Required goals and action plans for 
emx)lling and graduating more AAS 


X(2) 


X(l) 


■ Used unrestricted dollars to increase 
^irollmcnt and graduation rates for 
AAS 




X(l) 


■ Assigiv^ iesp(Histbilities for all AAS 
initiatives to a single administrator 


X(2) 




Staff Diversity 






■ Faculty are jointly a{^inted by an 
African American research center and 
^ademic departments; faulty vacancies 
revert to the center 


X(2) 


X(U) 



Legend 



EB — Bmx>llmciit E<fUity: (1) Hs^, (2) Impfrrved 
GE — GradstatioD Equity: (i) High, (2) Improved 
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The State Policy Dimension 

Path analysis was used to examine the ways 
that state practices affected African American 
enroUmcnt aral graduation equity either directly 
or through their influence on campus 
management strategics aiKl stage interventions. 
To reduce the 36 state aixJ 6S institutional 
practices contained in the survey to a 
manageable number of variables, state jm^ccs 
were grouped into five categories through item 
interconelations and semafUic content; 
institutional practices were grouped into 16 
categories using factor analysis. The 16 
institutional categories were introduced and 
defined in Tables 7-10. The five state 
categories included: improving access and 
undergr^uate education, (Hiorities and 
planning, improving transfer opportunities, 
quality initiatives md outcome reporting, and 
financial aid. These categories are defined in 
Table 1 1 by the practices most strongly related 
to 1988 enrollment or graduaticMi equity. 

Table 1 1 displays the paths (1^1^ 
alphabetically) reflecting the sequence through 
which state policy contributed to difl'erences in 
equity outcomes between 1980 and 1988, In 
calculating the impact of state practices, 
enrollment and graduation outcomes for 1980 
were introduced to control for 1988 outcomes 
expdaiiKd by conditions existing in 1980. 

State practices had very little impact on 
enrollment equity changes during the 1980s. 
Almost all of the differeiKx:s in institutional 
enrollment patterns in 1988 could be attributed 
to differences existing in 1980. State effoits to 
improve access and undergraduate education 
did cause greater attention to strategic planning 
and coonlination which had a weak positive 
impact on enrollment equity. Research 
institutions were more likely to use strategic 
planning than their more teaching oriented 
counterparts. 

A state emphasis on priorities and planning had 
negative consequences for enrollment equity by 
discouraging open admissions in four-year 
institutions. In some lnstitutic»is. 



administrative commitment offset the negative 
influence of state practice by emphasizing open 
admissions and student recruitment. Residence 
halls also contributed to improved enrollment 
equity. 

State practices exerted substantially more 
influence on graduation outcomes. As was the 
case for enrollment equity, not aU of tt^ 
influences were positive. State emphasis on 
improving access and undergraduate education 
led institutions to emf^iasize student 
recruitment and serving employed adults. 
Student reicmitroent had a positive impact on 
graduation equity. Serving employed adults 
reduce graduation equity suggesting that 
African Americans were less well prepared to 
take advantage of such o{portunities than other 
groups. 

Policies that strengthened the transfer role of 
community colleges and made it easier for 
graduates to transfer without loss of credit had 
the lai^est single positive effrct on graduation 
equity of any category of state practice. 
Improving transfer opportunities also 
encouraged institutions to develop outreach 
programs to the public schools, an intervention 
that improved graduation equity. 

State practices related to quality initiatives and 
outcome reporting produced the greatest 
number of influences on institutional practice. 
When institutional admini^tors failed to take 
offsetting actions, quality initiatives had 
substantial negative cx)nsequences for 
graduation equity. However, institutions 
employed three different sets of management 
strategies to soften the negative impact Of tlie 
three, strategic planning and coordination 
produced the strongest improvement in 
graduation equity. In a second response, 
campus administrators gave closer attention to 
infonnation ^ut African American 
enrollment, transfer, persistence and graduation 
rates. By itself, such inforoiation was 
negatively relaied to graduaticm equity. 
However, when information was used to 
develop programs for outreach to the public 
sc1kx)1s and student recruitment the effects 
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TA&LE 11 

Impact of State Pr^tfces on C&BJfus 
Mat me went, Equity Strategfae and Outcopaa 
for African Aaerfcan Students (MS) Setween 1980 md 1^ 



State 


Pton^^oent 


Staoe 


Equity 1 


Practice 


Strategies 


Interventions 


Outcomes 



Iw^prwing Access and Uh de r gra duate idueation 
Si^]ported and aonitored equal 
opportunity prooran 



Established criteria for 
special edaission of AAS 

Rewrded success and penalized 
failure in echievino ^Is for AAS 
participation and oraduation 

Mandated dfapiostic tests of basic 
skills for new students 



A, ^ .221 Strategic 

Plmning & Coordination 

B. ^♦.273 Student 



Sccruitnent 
♦ -150 Servirw 



_*.066 EE 
.♦.139 G£ 
-.164 CE 



Eoployed Adults 



Priorities end Plaming 

Assi^vd priority to ifliprovino equity 
outcooes for AAS 



.198 Providir^ 



♦,059 EE 



Developed plen to iffprove 

AAS participation and graduation 

Evaluated institutional progress 
in achieving state ^oels 



Open Adsissions 

Adtoinistrative ♦.ISI Providing ^♦.059 EE 

Coomitnent Open Adaissions 

-,456 Outreach ♦.ITZ G£ 

Public Schools 
-.592 Student ^♦,139 % 



Actefnistrative^ 
Connitment 



Recrui^aent 
♦ .2d7 Student 



♦ .139 OE 



Recruitmnt 



Iiqsrovlns Transfer G|aportwit{es 
Developed policies on the status 
of CC transfers with Msociate degrees 

Specified desired distribution of 
beccalatff-eate students between two 
and four-year institutions 



♦ ,331 Outreach 



.198 GE 
.177 CE 



PiA»lic Schools 



Quality Initiative and Outi 
Released institution-specific 
information on equity outcos»s 



Reporting 



♦ .176 Outreach 



Public Schools 



Established an i^sproved high school 
course of stud^ for college acteission 

Developed p r o cedures reporting 
student perfonsence data to IC-12 

Required basic skills proficiency for 
progress to the upper division 



^.♦.239 Strategic 
L 



Planning A Coordination 

♦ .202 Information & 1, 

Comunication 2.^.141 Outr^ch 



.322 GE 
.177 GE 

^♦.247 CE 

-.216 CE 
♦.177 ^ 



^.♦.149 Staff 



Pii)lic Schools 
3.^.117 Student 

RecruitMnt 
1>.245 Outreach 



Diversity 



Public Schools 
2. -.224 Serving 



139 CE 
177 CE 
164 GE 



£a9)loyed Adults 



Firararfal Aid 

Offset the difference between tuition 
at public institutions and Pell awards 
for all need-eligible students 

Provided special finencial assistance 
program for AAS 



♦ .193 Serving[_ 



-.164 GE 



Eiqployed Adults 



EE - Enrol Isfint Equity; GE - Graduation Equity 

UiMsbers preceded ♦ (Positive lopact) or - (negative !a|>act) are stendardized regression coefficients 
(Betas); they indicate the relative strength of significwt relationships 
CC - CoBsunity College; S8 ^ State Governing or Coordinating Board 
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were positive. Outreach programs, even 
used in tl^ absence of administrative strategies, 
were effective in improving graduation equity. 
In a third response to quality initiatives and 
outcome repoiting, camjnis administrators 
pl^:ed grcater onphasis on strategies for 
improving staff diversity. A diverse staff was 
si^iiiicantly more likely to engage in outreach 
to tl^ public schools and significantly less 
likely to emphasize serving employed adults, 
both with poative consequences for graduation 
equity. 

Interestingly^ tiK only measurable impact of 
state ^dent financial aid practices involved an 
increase in institutional emphasis on serving 
employed adults, a practice that had negative 
consequences for graduation equity, as already 
noted. 

Selective institutions those reporting a 
strong research emphasis were more likely to 



have racial and ethnic information on student 
participation and progress. Selective 
institutions gave less attention to outreach 
strategies. Research-oriented institutions 
placed greater onf^iasis on student recmiting 
and strategies for improving staff diversity. 
Having residence halls also led ini^tutions to 
place more emphasis on student recmitment. 

The rel^onships among state policies, 
management strategies, stage interventions and 
equity outcomes were cleaily complex. The 
relative absence of state practices related to 
improved enrollment equity for African 
Americans was clearly related to the absence of 
improv^ents to explain. Improving 
graduation CHitcomes without sacrificing quality 
requir.'d su^^rting combinations of state 
practice and institutional strategies employed 
over time. 
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What Practices Made a Difference for Hispanics? 



State and institutional practices accounted for 
36% of the 1988 diffemices in graduation out- 
comes for Hispanics and 39% of the changes 
in graduation rates betwe^ 1980 and 1988. 
State ai^ institutional practices also explained 
32% of the differOTCcs in 1988 participation 
rates and a similar amount of the differences 
between 1980 and 1988 participation rates. 

Outcomes for parJcipation and graduation in 
1980 were much less important as predictors of 
outcomes in 1988 for Hi^>anics than they werc 
for African Americans, reflecting greater 
institutional success in im|nx)ving equity 
outcomes for Hispanics during the past decade. 
These figures also demonstrate convincingly 
the significant influence state and institutional 
policy leaders have had on participation and 
graduation outcomes for Hispanics. 

The practices most strongly related to positive 
outcomes arc reported according to the thrce 
stages of tl% model and the management 
strategies that guide their unfolding. In Tables 
12-15 as in Tables 7-10, X(l) indicates the 
intervention or strategy was related to high 
outcomes in 1988; X(2) indicates the 
intervention or strategy was related to 
improved outcomes. 

Reducing Barriers to Participation 

Institutions achieving high outcomes for 
Hispanics in 1988 emphasized financial aid, 
served employed adults and provided open 
admissions to at least a part of the institution. 
Helping students qualify for fmancial aiJ 
contributed to graduation outcomes while an 
emphasis on serving employed adults and open 
admissions primarily predicted high 
participation rates. 

Institutions that improved equity outcomes 
between 1980 and 1988 relied most heavily on 
student rccniitmeiU and augmented state and 
federal need-based financial aid with their own 
fesources. Waiving undergraduate admission 



standards was associated with improvements in 
both paidcipation and graduation rates as it 
was for African Americans. Helping 
community college students transfer and 
providing additional need-based financial aid 
predicted improved graduation rates. 

Table 12 summarizes the strategies related to 
high or improved enrollment arkJ graduation 
equity for Hispanics, 

Helping Students Meet High Expectations 

Institutions wi*Ji high participation or 
graduation rates in 1988 exhibited relatively 
few student-helping strategies in contrast to 
their greater emphasis on reducing barriers and 
improving learning environments. In marked 
contrast, institutions with improved 
participation or graduation rates exhibited a 
wide range of interventions: collaborating with 
high schools, providing special access and 
orientation programs, emphasizing early 
warnings of academic difficulty, providing 
intrusive advising and mentors, attending to 
campus climate and using residence halls for 
summer bridge programs. Interestingly, all of 
these interventions were related to improved 
graduation rates; only special access programs 
also predicted improved participation rates. 

The relatively limited number of interventions 
exhibited by institutions with high graduation 
rates — comprehensive outreach and academic 
support programs offered by professional 
schools, special orientation sessions, early 
warning of academic difficulty and priority in 
residence hall assignments — reflected in part 
their multicultural character. Institutions with 
large numbers of Hispanic students were not as 
dependent on the special interventions needed 
to help marginally represented populations 
achieve academic success. 

Table 13 summarizes the strategies used by 
institutions with high or improved participation 
and graduation rates in 1988. 
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TABLE 12 

Strategies Used Between 19ft0 and 1988 
by More SiKxessful Instituti(His to Reduce Baniers 
to Paiticipaticm for Hispanic Students (HS) 


Strategy 


Rdated to OutccMnes for 
EE GE 


1 Student Recnutment 

■ Waived undergraduate admission 
standards frequently 

■ Provided CC transfers with accurate 
and timely advice 


X(2) 


X(2) 




X(2) j 


1 Financial Aid Resources 

1 ■ Conducted woiic^ps in high schools 
1 for HS and their parents 

1 ■ Helped prospective students fUl out 
1 financial aid fomis 

1 ■ Used institutional reswrces to fund 
1 need-based financial aid for HS 








X(l) 




X(2) j 


1 SOTing Employed Adults 

1 ■ Developed a comnirmtt or cross- 
1 registrati(Hi agreement with an 
1 institution enrolling more HS 

■ Sd:^uled classes so that degrees can 
he ean^d through evening attendaiKC 


X(l) 


X(l) 


X(l) 




Providing Open Admissions 

■ Provided open admissions to one or 
more divisions 


X(l) 





EE — Eon^lBKiit Equity: (1) High. (2) Improved 
GE — GndutttioD Equity: (!) High. (2) Improved 
CC — Coatomnity CoUege 
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TABLE 13 



Strategies Used Between 1980 and 1988 
by More Successful Institutions to Help 
Hispanic Students (HS) Meet High Expectations 



1 Strategy 


Related to Outannes for 1 
EE GE 1 


1 Outreach to the Public Sdiools 






■ Professional program offered outreach, 

ulSuuCuOn, aCaOeniiw ttUViSing allU 

summer enrichm^ 




X(U) 


1 str^igtt^ ccdlege readii^ss of 
1 promising students 




X(2) 


Transition from High School to College 






■ Provided q)ecial acc^ program for 
low income/first-gei^ration studmts 
not eligible for regular admission 






1 ■ Provided HS ^)ecial orientation 

1 "^P^SSy hadced"" on regular orieitiation 






1 ■ Gave HS priority in residence hall 
1 assignments 




X(l) 


1 ■ Provided a summer bridge program to 
1 introduce ik:w HS students to tli^ 
i institution aiKl strategies for success 




X(2) 


1 Academic and Social CUmate 






1 ■ Provided students in danger of failing 
1 with timely advising ami assistance 




X(1.2) 


1 B Provided intrusive academic advising 
and motors for least tl^ first year 




X(2) 


■ Em{^iasized contributions aiKi 
achievements of HS in institutional 
publications 




X(2) 



BE ~ Bon^bncnt Equity: (1) High, (2) Imprcrvrd 
GE — Giuduation Equity: (1) High, (2) Imptwcd 



Improving Learning Environments 

Institutions with high outcomes in 1988 
required basic dcills proficiency by the junior 
year and provided extra hours of classroom 
instruction supplemented by tutoring and 
learning laboratories. Institutions with 
improved outcomes required students in entry 
level courses to have the academic skills 
necessary for success, but did not necessarily 
provide more dcveloinnental assistance than 
their less successful colleagues. Both sets of 
institutions required all students to complete a 
course on sensitivity to minority cultures. 
While the strategies used by institutions with 
high outcomes were associated both with 
participation and graduation equity, the 
strategies used in institutions with improved 
Outcomes related only to enrollment equity. 



Table 14 identifies those learning strategies 
that distinguished high performing or 
improving institutions from their less 
successful counteiparts in 1988. Institutions 
serving a significant number of Hispanic 
students made extensive use of learning 
strategies. Six of tl^ nine learning 
environment strategies not appearing in Tabic 
14, including basic skills assessment and 
remediation, tutoring, walk-in learning 
laboratories, optional courses mi minority 
cultures and instruction in note taking, study 
skills and test preparation, were used so 
extensively by all institutions that they were 
not useful in distinguishing those with high or 
improved outcomes from the remainder. 



TABLE 14 




Strategies Used Between 1980 and 1988 
by More Successful Institutions to Improve 
Learning Environments for Hispanic Students (HS) 






Related to Outcomes for 


Strategy 


EE 


GE 


Student Assessment anc^ Developmental 
Assistance 






■ Required students in entry classes 
to have needed academic skills 


X(2) 




■ Required academic skills proficiency 
as a prerequisite to junior status 


X(l) 


X(l) 


■ Offered beginning course sections with 
extra hours of classroom instruction 
supplemented by tutoring and learning 
laboratories 




X(l) 


Cultural Diversity in the Educational 
Program 






H Required of all students one course on 
sensitivity to minority cultures 


X(L2) 





Legend 

EE — EnroUment Equrty: (1) High, (2) Improved 
GE — Graduaiion Equity: (1) High, (2> Improved 
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Management Strategies that Influence 
Outcomes 

Seven management strategics were associated 
with high graauation rates in 1988. Planning, 
the use of imiestrictcd dollars, cultural 
awareness sessions, special strategies for 
attracting Hispanic faculty or expanding the 
recruitment pool, encouraging faculty members 
to improve teaching and learning, and 
ppDviding mentors to help i^w faculty 
members achieve tenure ail played a role. Two 
strategies — resource allocation tied to 
planning and the use of moitois to help new 
Hispanic faculty achieve tenuie — were 
associated with improved gr^uation rates. 
There were no management strategies that 
differentiated institutiwis with high or 
improved participation rates from their less 
successful counterparts. 

Management strategies associated with equity 
outcomes for Hispanic stu(tents are reported in 
Table 15. Tlie absence of management strat- 
egies predicting high or improved participation 
rates suggests that lack of administrative 
commitment may be part of tte problem — 
e^cially since tl^ average scores for 
management strategies were well below those 
for reducing barriers, Inr^ing students achieve 
ami improving the learning environment 

The State Policy Din^insion 

Hispanics in this ^udy graduated at rates 
consistently higher than their African American 
counterparts. But African Americans entered 
college at rates consistently higher than 
Hispanics. Many of the differences in 
institutional strategies and interventions can be 
traced to these fundamental differences in 
access and achievement patterns. Achieving 
fair outcomes for Hispanics calls for state 
policies that focus first on improving 
participation rates. For African Americans, the 
more important focus is graduation equity. 

Table 16 reports the results of the path analysis 
of state practices, campus management 



strategies, stage interventions and outcomes for 
1988 with 1980 outcomes entered as a control. 
The impact of state practices for Hispanics was 
almost exclusively on enrollment equity. 
While outcomes for 1980 remaii^d for 
Hispanics as for African Americans the largest 
single influence on differences in enrollment 
outcomes, they explained far less for Hispanics 
than for African Americans. States and 
institutions experieiKed significantly more 
success in changing enrollment outcomes for 
Hispanics than for African Americans during 
the past decade. 

A state emphasis on improving access and 
undergraduate education through such practices 
as diallenge grants, special admission criteria, 
coordinating equal opportunity programs, and 
mandating diagnostic tests of basic skills for 
first-time students iiu:reased institutional 
attention to cultural diversity in the educational 
program leading to improved enrollment 
equity. This emfrfiasis also caused 
administrators to use strategic planning which 
coruributed to better services for employed 
adults. Serving raifdoyed adults, whether in 
concert with strategic planning or by itself had 
weak positive effects on enrollment equity. 

Identifying improve educational of^rtunitics 
for Hispanics as a state priority improved 
enrollment equity, particulariy when done as 
part of a planning process. The use of 
priorities, planning and the evaluation of goal 
achievement also encouraged institutions to 
give greater attention to serving employed 
adults with tl^ weak positive effect on 
enrollment equity previously noted. 

Institutions were more likely to devote effort to 
improving academic and social climate for 
Hispanics in states that mandated and 
monitored compliance with articulation policies 
and used other strategies to improve transfer 
between two- and four-year colleges. An 
improved academic and social climate was 
associated with losses in enrollment equity, 
probably because institutions that enroll a 
critical mass of Hispanics have little need for 
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TABLE 15 




Managonent Strategies Used Between 1980 and 1988 
in More Successful InstitutitHis to Improve 
Outcomes for Hispanic Students (HS) | 


1 


1 Related to Outcomes for | 


1 Strategy 


EE 


GE 1 


Strategic Pianning and Coordination 






■ Required goals aixl action plans for 
enrolling and graduating more HS 




X(.) 


B Resource allocation is tied to the 
strategic (danning process 




X(2) 


H Used unrestricted dollars to incr^<^ 
»ux>llment ami graduation rates for HS 




X(l) 


■ Held cultural awareness ^ssions for 

siHminictrAtnrs fdnilfv nnH cf^fT 




X(\) 1 
B 


SiafT Diversity 






■ Recruited ikw Hispanic faculty 
ttiTDUgh enriched salaries, moving 
expenses and released time for 
research 




X(l) 


■ Used targeted dissertadon aiKl post- 
doctoral fellowships to expai^ tl^ 
pool of potoitiat Hispanic faculty 




X(l) 


Faculty Incentives and Support 






■ EiKouraged faculty to develop 
strategies for improving student 
achievement with grants and released 
time 




X(l) 


■ Provided mentors to untenured 
Hispanic faculty members to help 
them achieve tenure 




X(U) 



EE — Enroliinent E<piity: (1) High, (2) Impiwrd 
GE — GradittU'cn Equity: (1) High, (2) Impnoved 
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TABLE 16 

Ii^pect of State PrKtiras on C«spus 
H anogg aent^ Equity Strategies and Outcoses 



State 




Sta^ 


Equi ty i 


1 Practice 


Strstegiea 


Interventions 


C^comes | 



l^srovlng Aooeaa and Uhdarp-adjate Ukjcation 
Provided chalienoe frmts to improve 
undergraduate education 

Coordinated affinaative action or 

equal opportunity prograots g._ 



_*-206 Cultural Div. 

in Educ. Program 
♦.147 Serving 



Established criteria for 
special ackiission of HS 

Plandsted dia^xsstic tests of basic 
skills for new students 



C.^.189 Strategic, 



Employed Adults 
_^-125 Serving 



.♦.133 EE 
.♦.055 EE 
♦.055 EE 



Employed Adults 



Prioritiee wnd PtannTf^ 

Placed high priority on 
improving opp(M*ttnitiea for HS 

Developed and monitored state plan 
for desegregation of higher education 

Evaluated institutional progress in 
achieving state goals 

Enhanced historically minority 
institutions 

Developed strategies for prepsring 
and recruiting more Hispanic faculty 

Conducted ra^lar meetings of hii^er 
education and IC-12 state boards 



,♦.223 Serving^ 



♦.181 EE 
"♦.055 EE 



Enployed Adults 



Improving Transfer Gtaportuiftlem 

N^xiated and monit'^rad complim:e with 
articulation policies F. 

Established a cooraon course ni«i»r{ng 6« 
system 



♦ .187 Academic & 



Social Climate 



^-.111 EE 
♦,231 G£ 



Quality Initfativee and Outccies Reporting 
Established an approved hi(^ school 
course of study for college acteission 

H.*.233 Information &_ 
Required basic skills proficiency for Conaunication 
progress to the Mpper division 

Developed procedures reporting 
student perfonsance c^ta to IC*12 



♦.263 Academic & 



.111 EE 



Social Climate 



Financial aI3 

Offset the difference between tuition 

at public institutions and Pell ai^rds I. 

for all need^elfgible students 

J. 

Provided special financial assistance 
programs for HS 



^'.330 Cultural Div. ^.133 EE 

in EdUc. ProgrmR 
-.168 Helping Students ^.195 GE 

^llfy for Aid " 



EE - Enrollment Equity; GE - CraAjation Equity 
♦ (Positive Impact); - (negative lo^sact) 

CC - Cooraunity College; SB - State Governing or Coordlnatir^ Soard 
HvAters are standardized regression coefficients (Betas) 




special strategics to increase comfort levels. 
However, state em^^iasis on improved transfer 
opportunities had a substantial positive impact 
on graduation equity for Hispanics as it did for 
African Americans. 

State attention to quality initiatives and 
outcome reporting had substantially less impact 
on equity for Hispanics than for African 
Americans. Where states adopted quality 
initiatives, campus administrators gave greater 
attention to Hispanic participation and 
graduation rates using such information to 
improve academic and social climate; however, 
institutions devoting the most effort to 
improving campus climate were typically those 
with the most serious equity problems. 

States that developed their own need-based 
programs of financial assistance, including 
targeted aid for Hispanic^ . supported 
institutions that devoted less effort to achieving 
cultural diversity in their educational programs 
and to helping students qualify for financial 
aid. Since cultural diversity in the educational 
program contributed to enrollment equity, and 
helping students qualify for fmancial aid 
contributed to graduation equity, the negative 
relationships between state financial aid and 
these factors suggest that states placing the 
greatest emphasis on student financial aid made 
the least progress in improving equity 



outcomes during the 1980s for both Hispanics 
and African Americans. 

Part of the explanation for the failure of state 
financial aid policies to exercise a positive 
influence on either enrollment or graduation 
equity may involve the extent to which tuition 
increases during tl^ 1980s outpaced increases 
in both state and federal aid. But the effects of 
institutional characteristics as revealed by the 
path analysis also offered a clue. Selective 
institutions, particulariy those witl* residence 
halls, were characterized by administrators with 
less commitment to student diversity. The 
absence of administrative commitment along 
with admission standards designed to iiKiude 
only well prepared students made thrm less 
likely to help students qualify for financial 
assistance, an important strategy for increasing 
participation rates of first-generation Hispanic 
college students. Selective institutions with 
residence halls were more likely to use 
institutional resources to aid students and more 
likely to exhibit the campus climate 
interventions characteristic of institutions where 
minority enrollments were marginal. While 
some selective institutions improved equity 
outcomes significantly during the 1980s, they 
still did less well than the more multicultural 
institutions making up the high outcomes 
category. 
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Conclusion: The Equity Lessons of the 1980s 



Study results made clear the complexities 
involved in devising a strategy for achieving 
fair outcomes as distinct from reacting with 
discrete programs to the problems arising from 
the absence of such a strategy. In colleges and 
universities, as in other complex oi^anizations, 
everything is connected to everything else. 
Reducing barriers to participation produces 
student wIk) are doomed to fail unless they are 
helped to survive in an unfamiliar and often 
hostile environment Special (»x)grams can 
help students survive for ledger periods of 
time, but will not improve graduation rates 
unless faculty become committed to helping 
students learn as a preferred alternative to 
accepting failure as an indicator of quality. 
Institutional leaders must plan and orchestrate 
the required interventions, and state policy 
leaders must provide a policy environment that 
encourages and empowers leaders who arc 
prepared to take on the challenge. 

Insights from Testing the Model 

The model of institutional adaptation to student 
diversity explained a significant amount of the 
differences in participation and graduation rates 
for African Americans and Hispanics among 
institutions participating in the study. Without 
minimizing the importance of such factoid as 
ecoiK)mic status, parental education and 
previous schooling, the test of the model 
suggested that state and institutional leaders 
can produce fairer outcomes by asing practices 
identified within tlK^ model as part of a 
systematic plan. Differences in state and 
institutional practices explain at least as much 
of ti^ variation in equity outcomes as 
differences in student characteristics and 
preparation. Energy devoted during the past 
half -century to finding more effective ways of 
sorting students might in the next decade be 
more pnxJuctivcly focused on improving 
institutional environments for student learning. 

Tte attendance patterns of African Americans 
and Hispanics suggest that diversity and quality 



have been mutually exclusive objectives in 
many public colleges aiui universities. 
Community colleges, historically minority 
colleges and universities, and urt^an, 
multicultural institutions have shouldered most 
of the re^asibility for educating historically 
UTKlerserved popula^iuM. Such institutions 
have tl^ fewest re/' urr^ and the smallest 
numbers of baccalaureate options. Public 
research universities have the most resources, 
tl^ greatest prestige, the widest range of 
baccalaureate majors and the least student 
diversity . 

Thcrt arc some prominent exceptions which 
support the assertion that institi^tions are not, as 
a matter of immutable principle, forced to 
clKxise between quality and diversity. The 
University of California — Berkeley, 
University of California — Los Angeles, the 
University of South Carolina and Clcmson ail 
have made important gains in diversity during 
the past decade without discernible losses in 
quality. However, in California arKl South 
Carolina, as elsewhere, other institutions of less 
prestige have experienced losses in 
participation rates, graduation rates or both. A 
pattern of gains and offsetting losses suggests 
that high prestige universities have recruited 
students who would otherwise have attended 
another institution in the same stale system. 
And, less attractive institutions have not 
changed their strategies sufficiently to 
compensate for the new circumstance they now 
face. Sustained progress toward fair outcomes 
depends upon system as well as institutional 
improvements. 

Mission, location and historical character 
strongly influenced enrollment patterns as 
evidenced by the small amount of variance in 
1988 outcomes after the effects of J 980 
enrollment patterns were entered as a control. 
The presence of historically minority 
institutions within a state system reduces the 
recmitment pool for predominantly Anglo 
institutions. Comprehensive colleges aiKi 
universities located near population centers ior 
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African Americans and Htspanlcs have reached 
proportional represoitatiwi, but Iwve been 
much less successful in thieving comparable 
graduation. Some research universities have 
attaii^ high gr^uaticm rat^ thmugh selective 
admissions without making much pkx>gress 
toward pnoportional representation. 

If states and their systems of higher education 
are committed to fair (Hitcom», tl^ history or 
mission of an institution canrK)t be an excuse 
for tl^ failure to contrilnite apprc^riatcly to 
state goals. In the study, state planning and 
priorities contributed to improved equity by 
defining goals for each institution, which if 
attained, would pnxiuce fair outccHnes for the 
system. This appw^ach takes into account the 
impact of historically minority institutions as 
well as the influence of mission and location, 
but docs iK)t excuse any institution from 
contributing a fair share to the system effort. 

Barrier-reducing strategics were l^avily 
emi^iasized by most institutions. Only two — 
the use of institutional resources to fund 
student financial aid and scheduling classes so 
that degrees could be earned exclusively 
through evening attendance — appeared 
underutilized. The strong influence of 1980 
participation patterns on those in 1988 suggCvSt^s 
that much of the potential for equity 
improvements through tl^se strategics has 
already been realized. While barrier-reducing 
strategies may be unlikely to bring about 
additional improvement, they require 
continuing attention to prevent the losses 
experienced by many institutions during the 
past decade. 

Interventions intended to help students meet 
academic aiKl social expectations were much 
less in evidence than those designed to reduce 
barriers. Tl^ most heavily used strategies 
included opportunity programs for limited 
numbers of students who met special criteria 
(low income, first-generation college student) 
and orientation and advising {HDgrams that 
brought stu(tents into immediate contact with 
their majors. Neither of tl^sc interventions 



distinguished between the more and less 
successful in^tutions probably because they 
mjuire little institutional commitment Priority 
in residence hall assignments, an effective 
intervemion, was not widely used because 
many of the institutions that serve the largest 
numbers of African American and Hispanic 
students lacked such facilities. 

Stage 3 interventions, especially those related 
to student assessment and developmental 
assistajK:e, were neariy as common as barrier- 
reducing strategies. However, the most 
exten^vely reported interventions required little 
faculty involvement Student assessment was 
used to sort students so that existing teaching 
and learning practices did not need to change 
to accommodate greater student diversity 
Developmental assistance was often provided 
by non-tenure tr^k faculty or by adjacent 
community colleges. Learning a^istance, 
where not mandated by governing boards as an 
academic responsibility (as in Tennessee), was 
commonly provided uiKier tt^ supervision of 
student affairs staff and limited primarily to 
students who qualified for externally funded 
special programs. 

Survey responses suggested faculty 
disengagement from equity objectives in many 
institutions. The least used strategy for 
improving learning environments, "departments 
offering prerequisite courses for majors have 
developed ^roaches to avoid screening out 
disproportionate numbers of minority students,** 
is the one that calls for the most faculty 
involvement The second most lightly used 
intervention, "providing sections of beginning 
classes that met for extra hours of classroom 
instruction and enroll^ fewer students,** also 
requires greater faculty involvement ttian the 
more heavily used assessment and learning 
assistance interventions. Case study interviews 
with African American, Hispanic and American 
Indian graduates of the less multicultural 
institutions painted a pictuie of sterecAyping for 
identifiable minorities, differential treatment, 
and a le iming environment filled with many 
barriers for the less well prepared.* 
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Given tl^ disparity between high average 
scores for interventions associated with 
improving learning envimnments ai^ abundant 
evidence of limited faculty involvement, the 
safest condusion is that the survey did a poor 
job of identifying and measuring faculty 
behaviors, the most critical dimension of an 
effective learning enviionmenL Most public 
institutions have made extensive use of barrier- 
red ^rv^g strategies, less use of interventions to 
he^ ^Udents cope, and the least amount of 
progress in improving ur^eip^uate education, 
apart from sorting and learning assistance 
interventions, divorced from the academic 
mainstream. 

One of the most interesting study findings 
involved the number of management strategies 
that were positively associated with high or 
improved participation and graduation rates. 
Institutions that improved outcomes had 
managers who set goals, required action plans 
from subordinate imits, allocated resources in 
accordance with plans, and support^ strategies 
to iiKrease staff diversity and improve 
professional effectiveness. The number and 
strength of relation^ps was surprising, 
particulariy in light of other studies that have 
found no, or negative, relationships between 
leadership priorities and institutional 
outcomes.^ The best explanation appears to be 
the longitudinal assessment of both strategies 
and outcomes. Unfair outcomes have resulted 
from policies and strategies pursued 
consistently over long periods of time. 
Correcting inequities will require similar 
consistency over an extended lime. 

The iKgative impact of state quality initiatives 
on graduation rates for African Americans 
makes clear the reciprocal relationship between 
quality and equity. Neitl^r can be addressed 
witlK>ut considering the other. Achieving 
quality does not require limiting diversity, nor 
does improved access imply the inevitable loss 
of quality. But tliese outcomes can occur when 
the two arc pursued independently. In a 
similar manner, raising tuition rates to preserve 
or improve educational quality adversely 



impacts participation rates in the absence of 
offsetting increases in need-based financial aid. 

While tte federal policy environment might 
aj^ar to be relatively constartt across states, 
the history of Title VI enforcement of the Civil 
Ri^ts Act of 1964 has produced important 
differerKes between states that were subject to 
Adams regulation and those that have 
experienced less intrusive approaches to fair 
outcomes. Court mandates in the Adams states 
produced goals, plans for attaining them and 
methods of keeping track of progress that have 
yet to ajf^)ear in other states with equally 
serious equity problems. While court mandates 
fell short of many of their intended outcomes, 
they have produced expertise and a readiness 
for dealing with equity issues much less in 
evidence in non-Adams counterparts. 

Beyond readiness and expertise, court 
intervention commonly led to the establishment 
of equal opportunity programs, patterned after 
the effective federally-funded Trio model. 
While opportunity programs serve too limited a 
clientele to have a major impact on 
baccalaureate completion, they have 
demonstrated the capacity of nontraditionally 
prepared students to succeed when provided 
with a{^ropriate forms of advising, 
developmental assistance and academic 
support. They have also been a major vehicle 
for staff diversification as those recruited to 
work in them moved into more influential 
positions of state and institutional leadership. 

A Final Note 

None of the strategies or policies discussed in 
this report are unique. All have been used by 
successful institutions, and many arc present in 
unsuccessful institutions as well. While 
progress toward equity cannot occur without 
commitment and systematic effort, it is clear 
from the experiences of tlie past decade that 
institutions with tl^ will to improve 
participation arxl graduation rates for 
undcrrepresented groups can do so. They arc 
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most likely to have and express that will when 
state and fecferal policies provide an 
environment where fair outcomes can be 
pursued without sacrificing standards or other 
valued priorities. 

Institutions achieving improved outcomes by 
1988 displayed different pattens of 
interventions from the historically minority and 
more multicultural institutions with high 
outcomes. In particular they used different 
management strategies and gave greater 
em{^iasi$ to interventions aimed at t^lping 
students achieve "m the wntext of their 
academic setting. Multicultural or minority 
dominant social and academic settings produce 
comfort levels for African American and 
Hispanic students that cleariy facilitated their 
persistence and graduation. While 
predominantly Anglo institutions cannot 
duplicate a minority dominant environment, 
they can improve the academic and social 
environments they provide for African 



American and Hispanic students by adopting 
the strategies and interventions of tt^ 
predominantly Anglo institutions that improved 
outcomes between 1980 and 1988. 

Tl^ imerventions useful in promoting fair 
outcomes during the past decade nc^d to be 
augmented by scsne of tl^ newer strategies that 
by 1988 had not been in use long enough to 
make a significant difference in graduation 
outcomes, TTie remaining barriers to fair 
outcomes for populations who will represent 
half of the entering labor force SOTietime in the 
i^xt century cannot be overcome by special 
interventions that protect academic practices 
from change under the dubious premise that 
this preserver quality. Changes in attitudes and 
practice must extend to every facet of 
institutional life. The means to ensure that tlie 
next decade is not a replay of the last are well 
known. Needed is the federal, state and 
institutional leadership to ensure that the 
potential for fair outcomes l>ccomes a reality. 
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study in greater depth- 



Journal Articles 
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Completion," Educational Record , 
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1. A. M. Pallas, G. NaUieUo, and E, L, 
McDill, Tte Changing Nature of tte 
EHs^vantaged Pof^ation! Currait 
Dimensic»is and Rjtune Trends," 
Educational Rescan:hen voL 18, no. 5, 
(June/July 1989), pp, 16-22, 

2. D- J. Carter and R Wilson, Eighth 
Annual Status Report: Minorities In 
Hiidicr Education (Wadiingtwi, D,C: 
American Council on Education Office 
of Mirority Concerns, 1989), 

3. The institutions were Brooklyn 
College, California State University — 
Dominguez Hills, Florida International 
University, Borida State University, 
Memf^s State University, Tempte 
University, University of California — 
Los Angeles, University of New 
Mexico — Main, University of Texas 
at El Paso, and Wayne State 
University. Case studies of ttese 
institutions aiul a descripticm of the 
model developed to exfdain their 
outcomes is availaUe in R« C. 
Richardson and E. F. Skinner, 
Achicvin£ Quality and Diversity (New 
York: American Council on Education/ 
MacmiUan Publisliing Company, 1991). 



4. Hie t£^ states participating in this 
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Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Teni^ssee and Texas. 

5. A complete list of all state and 
institutional i^^ces appears in 
chafer 14 of R. C. Richardson, Jn and 
E. F, Skinner, Achieving Quality and 
Diversity (199n. 

6. Skinner, E, F. and R. C. Richardson 
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7. See, for example, Bimbaum, R., 
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Education, vol 11, no, 4, (Summer 
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